THE   PSYCHOGENESIS   OF   MANIC-DEPRESSIVE   STATES
arouses in the child anxiety lest it should be handed over to bad
objects, external and internalized, either because of her death or
because of her return in the guise of a 'bad' mother.
Both cases mean to the child the loss of the loved mother, and I
would particularly draw attention to the fact that dread of the
loss of the 'good', internalized object becomes a perpetual source
of anxiety lest the real mother should die. On the other hand,
every experience which suggests the loss of the real loved object
stimulates the dread of losing the internalized one too.
I have already stated that my experience has led me to con-
clude that the loss of the loved object takes place during that phase
of development in which the ego makes the transition from partial
to total incorporation of the object. Having now described the
situation of the ego in that phase, I can express myself with greater
precision on this point. The processes which subsequently
become clear as the 'loss of the loved object5 are determined by
the subject's sense of failure (during weaning and in the periods
which precede and follow it) to secure his good, internalized object,
i.e. to possess himself of it. One reason for his failure is that he
has been unable to overcome his paranoid dread of internalized
persecutors.
At this point we are confronted with a question of importance
for our whole theory. My own observations and those of a
number of my English colleagues have led us to conclude that the
direct influence of the early processes of introjection upon both
normal and pathological development is very much more
momentous, and in some ways differs from what has hitherto com-
monly been accepted in psycho-analytical circles.
According to our views, even the earliest incorporated objects
form the basis of the super-ego and enter into its structure. The
question is by no means a merely theoretical one. As we study
the relations of the early infantile ego to its internalized objects
and to the id, and come to understand the gradual changes these
relations undergo, we obtain a deeper insight into the specific
anxiety-situations through which the ego passes and the specific
defence-mechanisms which it develops as it becomes more highly
organized. Viewed from this standpoint in our experience we
find that we arrive at a more complete understanding of the
earliest phases of psychic development, of the structure of the
super-ego and of the genesis of psychotic diseases. For where we
deal with aetiology it seems essential to regard the libido-disposi-
tion not merely as such, but also to consider it in connection with
the subject's earliest relations to his internalized and external
objects, a consideration which implies an understanding of the
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